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New Jersey. 
Pirrs Grove, Salem Co., Feb. 8th, 1845. 


Sir—Herewith I transmit you the sum of one dollar, and 
request that you will send me a copy of the Working Man's 
Advocate; for such length of time as that sum will pay for. 

| have seen, some months since, one number of your paper, 
and am pleased with its designs. The Ledger, recently, has 
pronounced your Anti-Land Monopoly effort a “scheme of 
pluoder.”” Its attack, however, is both puerile and contempti- 
ble, and very far beneath its general reputation as a public 
jurnal. Fear not the conflict that awaits you: though it may 
\e fierce and terrible, it can never end but in victory. 

If your journal meets my expectations, I shall try to do some- 
thing for you in this neighborhood. Yours, &c. 

Mr. Georce H. Evans, New York. — —- 


Ohio. 

Extract from a pamphlet written by H. B. DEAN, tn 
1831, entitled ‘* Republican Commerce, or a Uni- 
versal System of Exchange: founded upon the un- 
alienable Rights of Laborers to Exchange their own 
Productions without the aid of Monied Aristocra- 
cies.” 

‘There is another part of this subject that de- 
mands the most serious attention of every honest 
man, that is, the monopoly of the soil ; for no sooner 
than the people shall attempt to destroy the mono- 
poly of exchanging their labor, capitalists will most 
probably seize upon the soil, and thus the lordships 
of Europe will be introduced into America. Then 
would generation after generation be slaves to the 
posterity of those who had monopolized God’s foot- 
stool in this generation. Therefore, in order to 
avert this cause of national destruction, it will be 
necessary for the people to instruct our representa- 
tives in Congress to use their utmost exertions to 
procure @ law of justice to be enacted, that would 
give @ certain limited amount of land to each actual 
settler, by paying to government a certain tax, that 
would defray all necessary expeuses in procuring it. 

This would effectually destroy the unjust monopoly 

of the soil, and show an example of justice that no 
government bas displayed since the days of Lycur- 
gus. The government of the United States have 
already made millions from the laborers’ produc- 
tions, more than the first cost of all the Indian pur- 
chases, expenses of surveying, &c., and is now in 

a manner clear of the national debt, and all the 

choice lands are sold. .Therefore it could only be 

looked upon as an act of justice, that those whose 


“The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance ofall mankind, 
of ages present and to come: 4 habitation belonging to no man in @ sold for ever.— Moses. 
‘No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 2 dation in nature or in iz 


«My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. ‘The Great Spirit 


then any other people haye aright to settle upon it. 
be sold, but such things as can be carried away.”—Black Hawk. 
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to pay it to government for the liberty of exposing 
hiunself to those difficulties that are necessarily in- 
curred in finding a spot.of earth unoccupied. 

fn short, it is not only unjust, bat absurd, for any 
government to require more of its citizens for the 
soil than it costs, for all the real value of land 
exists in the improvements that are made on it by 
the labor of man, and in the transfer of land from 
one individual to another ; this is the only just eri- 
terion, and under the equally distributing commer- 
cial system, this would, probably, be the-only eri- 
terion, except such as would arise from a fanciful 
idea of particular situations. 

Therefore, let the general government now hear 
the voice of justice, and commence the great work 
of equal distribution, by securing to actual settlers 
the avails of their toil, and save the industrious 
poor from the destruction of monied aristocracies.” 


Massachusetts. 
From the Lynn Awl. 


NATIONAL REFORM MEETING. 
Saturday evening, Jan. 25, 1845. 
The President called one of the members 
to the chair, and addressed the meeting in # truly 
happy and comprehensive manner; he could not 
sit still when a question of such vital importance 
was agitating the country; he had not given the 
subject that attention which its importance de- 
mands, but the more he examined. it, the more he 
became convinced of its great utility. Machinery 
was taking such Herculean strides that it was fast 
driving us from mechanical pursuits, and where 
should we go but on to the /and; deprive us of this, 
and you reduce us to the condition of the serfs of 
Europe. He called the attention of the audience 
to the condition of the laboring classes in England ; 
here is the true state of the workings of the system, 
which is visible to the understanding of all. ‘They 
have multiplied machinery to such an extent, and 
deprived the people of their only place of refuge— 
the /ands, consequently, they are reduced to that 
state of poverty, crime, and wretchedness, which 
you see them to be: like causes produce similar 
effects ; human nature was the same everywhere. 
He adverted to the fact of the vast increase of 
pauperism in the United States; according to the 
census thirty years ago there was one in three hun- 
dred ; how was it now? in the city of New York 
alone, one in seven.—T[It is one in 5 or 6.] 
Mr. Sierrop followed the Jast speaker in an 
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poverty has forced them to make improvements on 
Vongress land to maintain their families, should be 


protected, from monied aristocracies. ‘These inhu- 
man blood-suckers are only waiting, and watching, 
and laughing, to see the poor, honest, and indus- 
trious, toiling from year to year, to make a support, 
by clearing the forest and subduing the soil, in hope 
at length of becoming the owner of it. But they 
are watched, and no sooner have they sufficient im- 
provement, and by hard labor and close economy, 
perhaps, have laid up nearly money enough to pure 
chase it, itis taken from them. My blood boils when 
I think of the numerous instances of this kind I 
have witnessed in the western country : and for acts 
of injustice, like. this, and many others that daily 
oceur, enmity between families and neighbors is 
produced, that continues to the third aod fourth 
generations. 

And. has not the government of a country any 
power to protect the laborer from the unjust power 
of the capitalist, even when the government comes 
immediately from the people by their representa- 
tives? Let the voice of the people be heard on this 
subject, and let the government stop its speculation 
from the face of the earth, which is the common 
parent of all; and in doing this, let it stop the un- 
just monopoly of individuals to large tracts of it, 
which they eannot oceupy, to the destruction of the 
natural and unalienable rights of their cotempo- 
raries and generations to come. 9 

Even should the present system of merchandizing 
continue, there are sufficient reasons for the govern- 

ment to award land to actual settlers, and prevent its 
being made an object of monopoly by monied aris- 
tocracies. Let it be considered, that while indi- 
vidual merchants raise pripcely palaces in a very 
few years, by exchanging the laborers’ productions, 
faring sumptuously every day in the mean time; 
those who go into the wilderness, clear the forest of 
its trees and till the soil, have to suffer every priva- 
tion, work hard’and fare hard. And by the time 
they haye opened land enough to live comfortably, 
they are worn out with hardship and exposure to 
rain, hail, snow, and sleet, until rheumatic pains 
make age (if they arrive at it through the accumu- 
lated evils of settling in new countries) a scene of 
pain and misery not to be desired. 

There is still another consideration, which is, that 
the monied. aristocrats can monopolize all the most 

fertile and.most desirable. land, and let it lay with- 
out improvement, while the actual settler is making 
Improvements around it, which increases its value 
three, four, or five fold in a few years; and thus he 
can make three, four, or five hundred per cent. on 
the actual settler’s improvements, while ‘in justice, 
those who suffer the hardships and privations of 
settling in the woods should have the choice of soil, 
red they have to bear the heat and burthen of the 
ay. | 

As we proceed, other reasons prerent themselves. 

he capitalist “would, doubtless, render a much 
Sreater service to community by employing his capi- 
talin making improvenients at home than to mono 
polize land that he does fot need. 

And the man who* braves ‘the difficulties of the 
tenn ta ve in need of all the money he can save 
hundred of e'ebetisaua’ setae nec Whe aia 

miles,) t6 make improve- 


foquent “and” mtenigent speecn tnat wourd nave 
done credit to any man. It is not our business to 
puff the speakers, but could not help thinking while 
this gentleman was speaking, of the miserable 
trash we get at great cost by professional charac- 
ters, and entirely neglect such men who have such 
resources of mind. Machinery, as society was or- 
ganized at present, was a curse to laboring men, 
but might be made a blessing; he thought it made 
no difference about what kind of business we were 
engaged in, if machinery could not be bronght to 
bear directly'on one kind of business, it woul force 
men from that business where it would work advan 
tageously into others, so that in its final results it had 
the same deleterious effect on all; he instanced one 
or two cases to prove his assertion, but our limits 
will not admit a notice of them; he thought the 
land ought not to be sold under any consideration ; 
this. was necessary for our support, consequently 
there should be no traffic in it- 

Mr. Mai.ey then spoke in avery fluent and com- 
prehensive manner. He had evidently examined 
the subject with considerable interest, for which this 
society is about being organized ; he spoke under- 
standingly of the condition of the people of Eng- 
land; he thought that the great improvements 
which have been going on in the world of late were 
evidently no benefit to the working classes ; when it 
was two days journey to travel thirty miles and back, 
men were not at all oppressed, but now that it can 
be done in so many hours, the people are starving. 

Mr, Gipson spoke of the system of taxing the 
land ; if rich men owned large tracts of land, it 
was lightly taxed, which made their lands more 
valuable ; there had recently been wood land sold 
in this town for one hundred dollars an acre that 
was lightly wooded, when, if it had been taxed as it 
should have been, it could have been bought for 
considerable less money. If a poor man owns half 
an aere of land, on which he has laid out a good 
deal of labor, it is taxed extremely high, evidently 
taxing labor. He thought the land at Nahant, if it 
belongs to any body, belongs to the town, and hoped 
there would be an investigation into the matier ; it 
would be a valable acquisition to the town, and the 
pretended owners could well afford to give it up, as 
they have for a long time had the income of it. 

Mr. JErrers then arose and addressed the meet- 
ing. He thought the freedom of the public lands 
should be the main object of this association ; there 
were other important subjects, however ; if men 
had the same disposition, after they get on to the 
public lands, they now have, they would find a way 
to oppress. Capital was the great obstacle we had 
got to contend with ; he was opposed to capital buy- 
ing the land any way, it should be entirely free for 
all; the clergy and politicians would be violent op- 
posers to this movement. 

Mr. TENNEY made some remarks on the im- 
portance of being united ; good feelings appeared 


he had been in times past considerably engaged in 
polities, he had changed his views somewhat on this. 
subject. America was the most enlightened nation 
on the earth, then let -her:commence this great re- 
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| working against labor as it.is now used; he thought 


| his comprehension. He then gave us an interest- 


to prevail; he hoped it would continue so; hej association had in view, going into all the particu- 
wanted all to speak the thought that was in them;] lars, portraying in a comprehensive manner the 








“The mass of man- 
kind. has not been 


their backs, nor a fa- 


= vored few booted and 
‘, spurred, ready to ride § States, and of New York, in 


the grace of God.”— 
Jefferson's Last Letter. 


“What are‘the rights to which men are entitled by the laws of Na- x flow > 3 
ture, or the gifts of the Creator? ‘Thé Déelaration { of Independence } ¢* lowed to postmasters: 


born with saddles on ? has already famed some of them: i, e.. Life, liberty, and the perso of and Agents. 


happiness,’ to which I will add, an equal roght to the earth an other ele- 
ments, al) equally indispensable to the existence o1 tan.”—A. Jaques. 


“The remedy I propose for the increasing pauperism of the United 


is Teno per cent. 
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money in a letter tothe publisher 
Gi a newspaper, to pay the sub- 
scription of a-third person, and 


particular, is the location.of the poor 2 frank the lever if written by 


35 on the lands.of the far west, which would not only afford permanent Qi" «!!” 
them legitimately by ) relief to our unhappy brethren, but would restore that self-respect 
and honorable principle inseparable from citizenship.” —Rev: Wm. H. 

Channing's Leeturc,. Feb. 28, 844. 
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éd (postage free)’ to 
George H. Evans. 
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Me. Barry spoke on the importance of patroniz- 
ing the producer, in this he conceived lay the whole 
object of reform—there was a society about being 
forwed in this town on this principle. God speed 
ithe glorious work, 

Mr. Brown. gave, some account of the pre-emp- 
tion, he was in Washington when it was under dis- 
cussion, he was opposed to taxing the land, this 
should be left free, there should be no. traffic in 
it, he could use no other than moral means, 
moral suasion was stronger than all law. 

Mr. NewHa.t, the man with ideas then gave 
some very pointed and common sense views of dif- 
ferent. subjects; he spoke of the importance of 
education, of the bad and injurious system of edu- 
catwg children.as practiced in Lynn, keeping them 
at school till they are some twelve or fourteen years 
old; and then taking them from it, entirely ; his re- 
marks about our professional men and others stéal- 
ing ideas from, original thinkers, and. trumpeting 
them forth as their own, making capital out_ of 
them, was first rate. 

There were other good and well-timed remarks 
made, and we regret that our limits will not admit 
a notice of them; as those we have noticed have 
been abridged so much that they have lost the 
greater part of their force and beauty by the dis- 
connection of them. 

Voted to adjourn to mect again at this place next 
Saturday evening, Feb, 4, at half-past 6 o’clock. 

J. A. GRAVES, Pres. 
T. J. Pinkuam, Sec’y. : 


From the same. 
NATIONAL REFORM MEETING. 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 1, 1845. 
The Association met as usual, President in the 
chair. The first business in order was reading the 
proceedings of the last meeting, which ‘were: read 
by the Secretary. The report of the conmmittee on 
the Constitution was then called for—the Chairman 
being absent, no report was made. It was voted 
that two be ndded to this committee, whereupon 
Messrs. Graves and Maily were chosen and accept- 
ed. ‘The Secretary then offered the following ques- 
tion for discussien: Is it expedient to give the pub- 
lic lands to actual settlers—which elicited consider- 
able discussion, and was finally voted down. ‘The 
President thought it was a self-evident fact, which 
needéd no discussion ; however, if there were any 


gentlemen present who would take the negative, he 
would ike to have it aiscus.. a. ee ore 


to confining the speaker to any particular question, 
but hoped that gentlemen would direct their thoughts 
as much as possible to this subject. It was not ex- 
pected that those who come to these meetings right 
from their shops would confine themselves to any 
particular question. If he could not speak fluently 
and eloquently, he felt deeply on this important 
subject. . How is it with your political demagogues? 
they can arouse the public mind, and shake the 
earth to its centre! that they nay obtain a share of 
government pap, and then leave those who have 
elevated them to their fat offices, to again craw] into 
their insignificant holes, to lie coiled up in obscurity, 
till it is necessary again to call them out from their 
hiding places, to once more boast them up to #ome 
high eminence, that they may look down upon them 
with utter contempt. 

Mr. G. then went on to speak of the system of 
education. He was in favor of high schools for the 
common classes—he thought it would be beneficial 
to sell some of our government vessels, that lie rot- 
ting in our navy yards, and appropriate the funds 
for this object. He then spoke of machinery, of its 


it might be made to work for us, and not against us. 
We have not room to give a correct synopsis of this 
speech. 

Mr. Buffum then addressed the meeting. It was 
the first that he had attended. He liked these 
meetings ; he was in favor of any thing that had for 
its object the elevatiqn of the laboring men. He 
was in favor of machinery. He would like to have 
itde all the work, It was not work that we wanted 
to make us happy; we had too muchalready. He 
thought the greater part of the evil under which we 
exist, grew/out of bad government, and our social 
system. We must expect to be oppressed so long 
as it costs forty millions dollars to support govern- 
ment, and have two hundred thousand professional 
men to support in extravagance. He was in favor 
of a more general system of education. Educate 
men liberally and it will be difficult to oppress them. 
[Secure to them their land, and they will educate 
themselves. ] 

Mr. Sherrod then spoke, and out-Sheroded 
Sherod. This he thought was the freest govern- 
ment on earth. The object of this association ts to 
remedy some of the evils of society. He thought 
society, as at present organized, had a tendency to 
drive men to desperation. The poor are slaves to 
the rich. There is too much competition. Our 
interests are antagonistical. Men and corporations 
compete with each other, which have a tendency to 
crowd down wages. Mr. S. proceeded to speak of 
the deleterious effects of war, of the inconsistencies 
and corruption growing outof it. This killing men 
to make their hearts better, was something beyond 


ing account of the objects the originators of this 


many blessings that would grow out of it. He was 
in favor of patronising the producer. This he be- 
lieved to be a subject which should be investigated. 
What was it that built our large cities? “Frade! 
Boston was a, barber’s shop that shaved us out of one 








ments for the comfort of his family, without haying 


form, give mana right to the soil, and you cannot 
‘oppress him... ds’ | 


_ 
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Mr. Brown ‘thought the working classes loved 
slavery. Tle was‘ convinced that they much rather 
go to some ‘puppet show,” or ‘jim crow” dance, 
than to come to our reform meetings to aid in these 
measures which have a direct tendency to alleviate 
the many evils of which they complain. 
Mr. Johnson arose and addressed the meeting. 
He had not been here before. He was induced te 
come here on account of the name given to these 
meetings. It sounded noble to him. | He had faith: 
in every reform that came from the working classes. 
All reforms should be founded on: principle. » He 
believed in association. The laboring classes should 
combine together. Union ‘is’ strength. Every 
shoe-maker’s shop should be a debating club. « He 
would not change condition with any of ‘the aristo- _ 
cracy. He was ‘glad to see laboring tien presiding 
at these meetings. It'is a happy omen. 
Mr. Maily spoke ina rapid, fluent, and energetic 
manner, evidently ‘having investigated the subject 
upon which he spoke. The system of granting pa- 
tents to our forefathers of large tracts of land; he 
believed had a bad effect, out of which. a thousand 
evils are continually growing. It is high time to 
put a stop to all speculation in the soit. 
Mr. Jeffers considered machinery a blessing to 
mankind. There were two principles operating on 
society, capital and labor.’ He thought that the 
operatives in Lynn were slaves, as well -as the ne- 
groes at the south. We allow ourselves to be haw- 
ed.and jeed about at the pleasure of the capitalist. 
He thougitt we had the power to remedy these evils ; 
it was only necessary to unite for that object. - 
Mr. Newhall, (the last but not the least) said 
when he spoke it was for effect, not for the sake of 
talking. He believed there was a good reason why 
folks did not come to these meetings. “ Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” ''These men look wise and. say 
nothing. They call these new fangled , notions. 
They get Hon., Esq., or Rev. attached to their 
names, and then draw themselves off from all meet- 
ings where they would be likely to have their intel- 
lects canvassed, for fear we should find out: they 
don’t know anything. ; 
Voted to adjourn, to meet again on Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 7, at half past 6 o’clock. 

Jacon A. GRAVES, Pres’t. 

T. J. PINKHAM, Sec’y. 

he 

From the Boston Investigator. 
SOCIAL REFORM SOCIETIES. 


fv Lryter Parsons, Esq. ; 


Dear Sir,—Having been familiar with your name, 
through the columns of the Investigator, and seeing 
it in this paper of October 9, 1844, attached to a 
Preamble and Constitution of a Social Reform So- 
ciety, and being myself connected with an Associa- 
tion of that kind, I have taken the liberty to give 
you a brief description of our success, and also 
some suggestions. for your consideration in organiz- 
ing. 

We commenced our operations about the first of 
June last, on an unoccupied Congressional township 
of Government land, situated in Fond du Lac coun- 
ty, W. T., west of Lake Winebago, and south of 
the Upper Fox River, and sixty miles west of Lake 
Michigan, and seventy miles south-west of Green 
Bay. We have one of the best water powers inthe 
territory, and soil unsurpassed in the western coun- 
try. We have purchased 1200 acres of land, and 
intend to purchase more as soon as we have sufli- 
cient capital paid in. Our land, including the water 
power, an inexhaustible stone quarry, several 
springs of pure water, (some of them elevated one 
hundred feet above our building ground,) and timber 
and prairie, &c., cost us one dollar and a quarter 
per acre. There are no inhabitants in the township 
except our Society, consequently we have no com- 
peting interest to contend with. We have a Post- 
office and Mail route, and expect soon to organize a 
township government. 

We have about $5000 in personal property, which, 
together with the real estate, is holden in transfera- 
ble shares of joint stock. Our property is unen- 
cumbered, for we have never contracted a debt, and 
never intend to, asa Company. We have raised 
our potatoes and some course grain the past season, 
and have now one hundred acres of wheat im the 
ground, and thirty acres prepared for gardening 
next spring. We have twenty families, or about 
one hundred persons, now resident, and expect as 
many more early next spring. We all eat at one 
table, but live separate in all other respects, every 
family furnishing their own apartments as they 
please.. We have a saw-mill in operation, one of 
the best in the territory, and have three buildings 
erected for domestic workshops which ate now oc- 
cupied by the families, but will soon be left for one 
which is nearly completed, over 200 feet long, built 
on the English cottage plan, with a hall through the 
entire centre, lengthwise, and is fitted for twenty 
families. As soon as that is completed, we shall 
erect another similar to it and parallel with it, 200 
feet distant, for the families who are to come in the 
spring, and then connect both at one end by a large 
building for public rooms. We shall then wing ofi 
in a different direction from the public building, and 
in-asimilar manner, until we have sufficient mem- 
bers to commence our permanent Phalanstery, 
which we intend to build of stone, but which we do 
not intend to commence until we have a variety of 
machinery, mills, é&c., in operation. Thus far we 
have succeeded beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions.’ In politics, our society is nearly equally di- 
vided; and in religion, we have a variety of senti- 
metit. Each and all are: to: be »protected in the 





third of all our earnings. 


enjoy the fullest liberty while riot: interfering. with 


enjoyment of religious or ‘political opinions, .and 
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each other. We have purchased nearly all our pi 


visions since here, and expect £9 until the succeed 

; poard has thus far cost’ us 
ing hersest; aad ou k each, exclusive of cook- 
about fifty cents per ae for more direct in- 
ings me, O*7 eave, oni Sars it by addressing 
pipe sa Ore * Wisebnsin Phalanx,” through the 
us through the © ‘d by inquiring of James 
Post Office, post paid, 0” ul who visited us 
Clarkson, of Newburyport, UM. ends to be a 
last summer, is a stockholder, and intends to 

r. a : 
fags cage interest in the success of ithrt! 
movement toward a social reformation, I take the 
liberty tu suggest the following items for your con- 
lieving that your success depends, to 
some extent, upon the commencement :—Purchase 
no more than you can pay for, and keep your pro- 
perty unencumbered ; contract no ‘debt, pay no in- 
terest on capital stock, but divide to it a share of 
the products; make no beginning until you can 

urchase 500 acres of land, unless you depend upon 
mechanical labor to sustain you, and even then, it 
will be difficult to compete with the machinery of 
the capitalist and the system of hired labor, unless 
you have sufficient land to raise your own agricul- 
tural products to some extent ; commence no move- 
ment until you have at least twenty families—but 
fifty would be better—for the less the number of 
families, the greater the importance and conse- 
quence and responsibility of the individual, and you 
will find that a source of annoyance. You will need 
members enough so that no one has power to dis- 
turb the whole, and you will reqnire enough to spare 
any one member without missiag him or her in your 
onward progress. ‘Che importance of the individu- 
al I consider the greatest obstacle to overcome in 
the commencement of Industrial Associations. -A 
soldier has power to disturb the company in which 
he ranks, but his conduct is no annoyance to the 
regiment. Every subject, especially those of com- 
plaint, should be taken up immediately on the occur- 
rence, and discussed freely, publicly, and deliber- 
ately, and not decided in haste. Frequent mectings 
for social intercourse should be held during the or- 
ganization. Censorious and fault-finding persons 
of factious temper, should be the last admitted into 
a community of this kind. Persons of a mild tem- 
per and steady habits, are the ones to commence 
enterprises of this nature. Organize your laborers, 
and let them choose their foremen for short periods ; 
constant and frequent changes, especially in the do- 
mestic department, are necessary. Whenever any 
person has what is called the “ b/ues,”’ as some per- 
sons will in any situation of life, get up a social 
party for his or her benefit, with music, &c., for a 
spirit of hilarity is always catching. 

I noticed in your Constitution, before alluded to, 
that you have secured a constitutional retreat. | 
think that a bad plan. I should rather adopt the 
policy of Hannibal than that of Fabius. I have the 
fullest confidence in the success of Associations, if 
commenced without debts and with sufficient num- 
bers, believing all other difficulties will be overcome. 
And I regard all such movements as good, whether 
on the plan of Fourier, Owen, or Collins. I consi- 
der each as progressing in the right way, whichever 
one we adopt. ‘They will all eventually unite in 
carrying out the true social condition of man. 

I am, with much esteem. your friend. 


W. CHASE. 





sideration, be 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., 
W.T., Oct. 30, 1844. 
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TO ALL WHO LIVE BY USEFUL LABOR. 
Frem the Boston Live Radical. 


(G> The following short communication we recommend to the 
especial attention of all Associations of Working Men, and 
hope they will profit by the hints given. 


TO THE COMP!.AINING WORKING MEN. 

If there be a working man’s interest which 1s 
neglected, the Whig and tke Democrat have an 
equal cause of complaint. ‘They have the same 
interest. If the Whig have no cause of complaint, 
so neither has the Democrat. Now, my friends, you 
have to settle this important matter betwixt you, 
and by a close and friendly conference between the 
Whig and the Democratic working men. If the 
former are satisfied that they have xo cause of com- 
plaint, it would be vain for the latter to make a 
single move, until they had come to an understand- 
ing with their brother Whigs, that there really was 
good cause of complaint. Otherwise, their power 
over the law-makers, if they have any at all, being 
divided, comes to nothing. But once being agreed, 
that both are wronged, and once determined to 
remedy the wrong by lawful means, there is no 
more doubt of success than in the simplest inechani- 
cal process. 

But, even if you both are convinced, that justice 
is not done to you, and trust to your leaders, without 
giving them some positive instructions, you will find 
no relief from either side. Have they not both 
promised you relief? but where is it?) Where do 
you find them ad/ in the Legislature—in Congress ? 
Why all very busy about their own concerns, and 
the poor Democratic leaders going over to the rich 
Whigs, as soon as they become rich enough for 
such company. When the Democratic and Whig 
working men have fairly settled the point of having 
something to complain of; and that this something 
is common to them both, I will, if they wish it, pro- 
pose a plan of operations which [ will warrant not 
to fail. But Il am too thorough a workman myself 
to attempt a job without stock or tools. Furnish 
me both, and you shall have my working-plan gratis. 

Mora ENGINEER. 

[The cause of complaint among working men is common 
o both Whigs and Democrats. Instead of protecting rights, 
government protects usurpation. It allows one set of men to 
hold more land than is sufficient for their use, for speculation ; 
and,*-when necesssary, makes landless men take up arms to 
sustain the monopoly of the Land-Lords. And it will not 
even allow the landless man to cultivate the public land unless 
he can pay for it. Government might just as well drive the 
landless into Calcutta blackholes, and not allow themto breathe 
the fresh air till they can pay for it. Both Whig and Demo- 
cratic working men are robbed of their land, and are miserably 
subject to the Landlords and Capitalists. Is not this a ** cause 

of complaint’” common to both 7] 


- -——»—_—_ 

An advertisement in a Philadelphia paper reads 
as follows: ‘‘ Stolen—a watch worth a hundred dollars. If 
the thief will return it, he shall be informed, gratis, where he 
may steal one worth two of it, and no questions asked.” 


An interesting slander suit has recently been 


tried in Cincinnati.. The plaintiff proved that he had lost his 
sweetheart in consequence of ‘the slander, and the jury at the 
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HOW AN HONEST MAN TAKES A NEW IDEA. 
From the Boston Live Radical. ie 
TO OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. 

We have received u very interesting, letter from 
ALVAN E. Bovay, Esq-, Secretary of the Natiuna! 
Reform Society of New York, which requires, and 
will call forth, much serious thought. We shall 
keep the subject matter in our mind, and when fully 
prepared, give our views on its contents more 
elaborately. In the mean time we will state, that 
a gentleman, probably from the same _ society, 
broached the subject of the division of the public 
lands, at a late meeting of the working men in this 
city. We had then on our mind some of the merits 
as well as the objections to this plan. 

In the first place we do not think that it is prudent 
or brave to run away from difficulties ; but hetter 
to meet and conquer them at home, to take the bull 
by the horns in his own stall. Jf all good and brave 
men fly to the West, and take up lands because they 
are to be had for nothing, will there not be left be- 
hind the weaker brethren to become the dupes and 
the tools of designing and crafty enemies ?(1). The 
radical evil, in our estimation, lies wholly in that 
National and State legislation, which throws, un- 
known to the people, the greatest burthen of goy- 
ernment, civil, military, judiciary, and religious en 
them.(2) So long as this system exists, so long t 
will be impossible to stop the downward progress of 
the working classes. So long as false Democrais 
join the greedy unprincipled Whigs i this wer 
upon labor, so long will it be impossible to finda 
remedy in legislation. And where else is it to be 
found? By what other means are we to obtain the 
division. of the public lands among the needy, than 
by legislation? Now look for a moment at the 
mighty and disinterested abiters who are to decide 
this great question in Congress. In the first place, 
the State authorities, especially in the indebted 
States, will instruct their Representatives to divide 
these lands among the States to pay their debts. 
Then those who are opposed to this division will 
contend that the proceeds of this land, which has 
cost millions to the nation, shall go to pay the ex- 
penses of government, and to. reduce in so much 
the duties on foreign imports.(3) 

Then come your logrolling speculators, who think 
only of themselves, and go to Congress only for an 
opportunity to speculate on the  public—talking 
always the loudest about protecting the dear people, 
who want no other protection than just and equal 
laws. ‘hese speculators are called log-rollers, be- 
cause they are both Democrats and Whigs, and 
agree upon the most unjust measures, the most 
burthensome to laborers, for their own private and 
peeulating ends. They want the lands to speculate 
on; aud by combining together, can carry any 
measures which will conduce to that end. How 
then can we expect to carry the measures proposed, 
in the letter alluded to, in opposition to these three 
parties °(4) 

As much consultation is yet necessary among 
judicious reformers before any final action can be 
had, wefwould recommend meetings in the States 
of small uumbers, correspondence with similar 
meetings in other States, and occasional conven- 
tions of a small number of deputies at some central 


place. We say small numbers, because numerous 
animasanenteeeaeenveiemn arent cave RAE AIG KPETISS AIS eee 


investigation ; they are expensive, are always hur- 
ried, and too short.(5) 

We would not have our friends in New York en- 
tertain the opinion, that we are averse to having the 
Public Lands distributed to honest actual settlers ; 
but, as we have before said, not having given the 
subject so thorough an investigation as we desire 
and intend to do, we cannot-say what objections 
may arise in our mind, on account of the modus 
operandi in the bestowment and possession.(6) 

We shall write a letter in return for the friendly 
one sent, as soon as we possibly can. In the mean 
while, we trust that the Association will not lose 
sight of the Grand Object of their mission—the 
Happimess of the Toiling Millions, whose brawny 
arms and furrowed brows, proclaim in Almighty 
tones, WE are the DEFENDERS of the Soil, and 
to US. a share belongs.(7) 


(1) The Editor of the Live Radical has evidently not be- 
come familiar with the plan of the National Reform Associa- 
tion for settling the Public Lands, and therefore does not see 
the bearings of the measure. The working men now are 
“dupes and tools” through their necessities. They are on 
other men’s land, and in other men’s houses, and they must 
pay rent; consequently, they must hire themseves out, and as 
as there are more of them than can find tnasters, the masters 
can easily make them “‘ dupes and tools;”’ and, as their num- 
bers are increasing, and, of course, their means decreasing, 
their chance of education are becoming less, and their liability 
to become dupes and tools of designing and crafty enemies 
greater. 

(2) I differ with the Radical here. I am fully aware that, 
by indirect taxation, and other legislative injustice, the poor 
are made to pay far more than their proper share of the bur- 
dens of government ; but all this is but trifling in comparison 
with the tax levied upon labor by the Land Monopoly. Sup- 
pose the working man to be getting $300 a year: the present 
unjust system of taxation may make him pay $25 towards the 
support of government, instead, perhaps, of $5 if the tax were 
direct on property; but the Land Traffic taxes him $150, or 
at least one-half of his earnings, besides keeping him a de- 
pendent of the landlords or capitalists. 


(3) All this of course will be speedily remedied when the 
people, generally, discover that these lands are for use and not 
for traffic. 

(4) Simply by resolving and pledging our “sacred honor” 
that we will vote for no man who will not agree to arrest the 
unholy traffic. By this means we shall soon hold, all over 
the Union, as the Reformers now hold at Pittsburgh, the balance 
of power. At the recent election in that city, the Whig candi- 
date was elected by 29 votes over the Democratic, and the 
National Reform candidate (Mr. Hay) received 250 votes. 
Does not this incident tell a tale? 

(5) Excellent suggestions. There will be a National Re- 
form Convention in New York in May. 

(6) I will send our friend a brief statement of the proposed 
modus operandi, and a more detailed one, now in preparation, 
as soon as complete, simply remarking here that the main 
feature of our plan is to prevent any one person, hereafter, 
from getting possession of more public land than is amply suf- 
ficient for a family, say 160 acres, and this only for actual 
settlement, leaving the remainder for those coming of age. 


(7) I trust and believe that this reform will be accomplished 


less are called upon to take up arms in defence of the soil, 1 
hope they wil] never lay them down again till it is provided 











last accounts were trying to make up their minds how much | 


a sweetheart was worth. 


that every American citizen shall be a freeholder. — 


speedily and peacefully ; but if it should happen that the land-. 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
PLEDGE, 
We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not wete for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge lfimself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 
Pg i 


Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Atvan E. Bovay, Secretary of 
the Association, 57 Liberty street, New York. 


JOHN WINDT, Treasurer. 








WORKING MAN’S:ADVOCATE. 


«Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if [ can,” Wictiam Leaeerr. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1845. 
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Radicalism. 

The term Rapica means entire, thorough, complete. A 
Radical, in politics, therefore, may be understood as a man 
who wishes to uproot all political wrongs and oppressions, 
without regard to his own pecuniary interest. But there 
may bea wide diflerence of opinion among Radicals as to 
what are political wrongs and oppressions, and as to the 
mode of procedure. ‘The consideration should be, first 
what is right, and next what is practicable. In deciding 
what is right, the man who is radically inclined is frequently 
led astray by having his attention called by peculiar cireum- 
stances to some evil whicli is the offspring of some other 
evil, which latter he has not discovered to be an evil, and 
therefore mistakes an effect for a cause. Thus many have 
considered Paper Money to be the source of political evil, 
and have imagined that the abolition of that mode of legal 
robhery would place every thing ona right footing. Others, 
going a little deeper, have imagined Usury to be the great 
evil, and would, to get rid of it, prohibit usury by law. 
Others, again, (the writer among the number,) see that 
money would not be borrowed on interest, if there were no 
necessitous persons, whose labor could be purchased for less 
than its worth, to be sold again ata profit, the interest among 
other expenses being saddled on the purchasers; and we 
see that if men were not obliged to sell their labor to the 
highest bidder, but could labor for themselves if they 
chose to do so, there would be no necessitous laborers, and 
consequently no usury ; and that to place the laborer in this 
independent position that shall secure him from the fangs of 
the usurer and the paper money monger, it is necessary that 
he should have free access to the soil. 

This, then, is our radicalism, that government shall 
guarantee the Right to the Soil, as well as all other natural 
rights, to every citizen, and then let them alone to work out 
their own salvation. But as, instead of guaranteeing the 
equal right of soil, government now allows a few to traffic in 
it as if they had made it, the question comes up, how shall 
the right be restored to the people? and here, again, radicals 
may differ. Many have net yet even had the subject pre- 
sented to their minds, and some, to whom it has been pre- 
sented, have yet to learn that what has been for ages, has 
not always been, and never should have been. ‘There are, 
therefore, but two ways by which the landless can be re- 


stored to their rights: one is, for them to take possession by 
force ; the other, to awan paueouy te operavon of tram 


upon the minds not yet enlightened on the subject. The 
plandered have a right to take either course they see proper ; 
and the question is, which is most likely to succeed? . The 
oppressions of a large portion of the landless poor are 
grievous enough to justify them amply in rising at once in 
rebellion against the government that either ignorantly. or 
wilfully negleets to redress their wrongs; but, to succeed, 
they would probably require to have at least one-third of the 
people with them ; and if they had one-third, 
but a short time to get a majority, when the redress could 
be obtained peaceably. We must consider, too, that, al- 
though it is a monstrous injustice that a few should be in 
possession of all the land of the State, and the rest depend- 
ant tenants, (gradually becoming more dependent,) with 
not even space for a house and garden; we must reflect, 
that although this is an unnatural state of things which must 
not be submitted to much longer, yet that this mon- 
strous and no longer tolerable oppression is the op- 
pression of a system, and is not chargeable to thosn who 
have ignorantly profited by it. Van Renssellaer and Astor 
were not to blame that they found themselves in possession, 
the one gf twenty-four miles square of land, and the other 
of twenty-five millions of dollars; but they are to blame if 
they continue to uphold the system after its injustice is made 

manifest to them, No man is to blame for ignorance of a 

truth that has never been presented to him; but hereafter 

it will be scarcely possible for any man to be in ignorance of 
the fact that every citizen of the State has a natural right to 

a portion of the soil sufficient to subsist his family ; and the 

time is not far distant when a legislator or political economist 

will be jeered at who does not incorporate that truth in his 
creed. 

Believing, then, as we do, that the restoration of the soil 
to the people is the radical political reform demanded ; the 
reform that will accomplish or facilitate all the other reforms 
desired by all other classes of reformers; believing that the 
Freedom of the Soil would, in a short time, overthrow the 
various systems of Monopoly that now grind the face of the 
poor ; that it would put an end to the Paper Money fraud, 
as vile a system of iniquity (to use the words of Mr. Web- 
ster) as was ever invented to “ fertilize the rich man’s field 
by the sweat of the poor man’s brow”; that it would put an 
end to Usury, which is a plan for getting ‘the proceeds of 
labor without equivalent that has naturally sprung out of 
the Land Monopoly; that it would abolish the slavery of 
wages and all other systems of slavery ; and that it would 
greatly facilitate Association and brotherly union ; believing 
that the Freedom of the Soil would do all this and much 
more in the way of desirable reform, and that. this reform 
would be far more universal in its beneficial effects than any 
other political reform proposed, we, of course, desire and 
insist that the soil should be restored to the people ; and the 
most speedy and practicable way of doing this we believe, 
many of us, at least, to be the two following measures : 

A STATE MEASURE. 

1. To restrain any-individual hereafter from getting pos- 
session, by gift, inheritance, purchase, or in any other 
manner, of more of the land considered private property 
than is sufficient for a farm. (Say 160 acres.) | 

A UNITED STATES MEASURE. 

2. To prevent all further sale.ot Public Lands, and to allow 





actual settlers the use of a Lot-or a Farm, with a restric- 
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| his head, to claim any part of this continent by virtue of,“ dis 
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tion against transferring the possession to any one alread 
a Jandholder, as proposed by the National Reform 4 
ciation. — 

‘T believe the landless have a right 10 much more 
either of these measures would give them: they ha 
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right to their land, and to a compe ; : be 
g , ; pensation for their depriva. 


tion of it up to this time; but in iderati 
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ot ; » they will be 
willing to comprom:ze for a right on the still ana 
land, and, perhaps, the means of getting to it. 

No. 1 of the measures above stated would allow all the 
great landlords to hold all they have, by virtue ever, of the 
parchment titles of royal plunderers, during their lordships’ 
natural lives; and it wou!d allow them to bequeath 169 
acres each fto their children or to any other landless _per- 
sons ; and if there was a surplus, it would allow that to be 
sold (to landiess persons) far the benefit of their heirs. 
Under this process land would gradually fall in price to the 
value of the improvements on it; city populations would 
scatter to the country, and the farmers and mechanics would 
save the city rents that are now a charge on the exchange 
of their products; wages would rise’ as lands would fall in 
price, and every day (as the royal landlords paid the debt 
of nature) it would become easier and easier for the landless 
to become freeholders. There would, too, be a rush of 
population, from the adjacent States to the State that should 
first adopt this policy, to the great benefit of all in business, 
unless the said States should immediately follow suit; and 
Rentism, as well as Anti-Rentism, would vanish into thin 
air, never more to be a curse upon the poor and a stain upon 
the nation. 
Measure No. 2 (the measure of the National Reform As- 
sociation) would, if first adopted, gradually lead to the adop- 
tion of No. 1. Either would Jead to the other, and would 
revolutionize the semi-civilized world. 
‘**Who will be the Wasnineron of Young America ?’’ 

eo 
Anti-Rent Convention, 

Below are the Resolutions of the Anti-Rent State Con- 
vention, the Address of which appeared in this paper last 
week. Weare informed by letter that, by a resolution of 
the Convention, it was agreed that the proceedings should 
be published in this paper, but no copy was furnished us for 
this purpose. Our Anti-Rent friends appear to be rather 
negligent in making their position kuown through: the press, 
and hence much of the misrepresentation kept up by mer- 
cenary newspapers. The Pledeian in publishing the follow- 
ing resolutions, says, “the grievances of the tenants must 
be redressed:” and so say we. 


Whereas, The time has arrived when it becomes necessary 
for us, as citizens and tenants, residing on manors, claimed and 
leased by landlords under grants from foreign Governments, 
thus in a formal and public manner to correct false representa- 
tions and misapplied constructions of the designs and purposes 
of the Aviti-Rent Associations in the various counties in this 
State. Public functionaries, and also the press, both powerful 
organs, have widely spread charges of combination of tenants 
for the secret purpose of hiring persons disguised as Indians, to 
set law at defiance, and obtaining right by might. When the 
public mind is abused, it is calculated to defeat the objects 
sought for, and tends to bring associations into disrepute---there- 
fore we publicly declare---before God. and man---that no such 
cumbinations have been made within our knowledge or belief, 
and can exist only inimagiuation. The associations of tenants 
are for houorable and legal redress of grievances, to be obtain- 
ed from the proper tribunals. ‘The onlyservices employed are 
legal counsels---the only expenses, those for publications, the 


attendance on courts and sessions of the Legislature. Over 
the acts of Individuals We “AssoCiations Nave Ho control, and 


therefore disclaim any accountability. 

Resolved, That we, as a pure and patriotic party, will in fu- 
ture discountenance and discontinue all public, and mercenary 
prints, of every kind and nature, that are publishing falsehoods 
against us and alleging things against us, as a bedy, which they 


Ppropriated 


every shadow of truth, and all for their own supposed pecuni- 
ary benefit. 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this Convention, the late 
and lamentable scenes in the county of Rensselaer, in which a 
sacrifice of human life occurred, presents a case, which calls 
a reof a civilized and enlightened community 
against all and every act infringing in the least upon law ani 
order, and that we entirely disavow all and any connection 
with lawless and reckless desperadoes. 

Resolved, That while we deeply regrét the illegal acts and 
recent loss of human life in Columbia county, we are rejoiced 
to learn through the report of the coroner’s inquest, that \e 
death of Rifenburgh was caused by accident, and~ was not a 
foul murder, as charged by a corrupt and partisan press. 

Resolved, That we will discard and discountenance any 
man or men pretending to be our friends who grasp at any ad- 
verse report, aud who countenance, exaggerate and circulate 
such as truths, tothe detriment of our*individual and party 
rights. 

Resolved, That we will adhere to our heretofore expressed 
opinion through the ballot-boxes, and sustain nominatians made 
as Anti-Renr, laying aside all old party lines, either Whig 
or Democrat, and in nominating our candidates, we will en- 
déavor to select men who have been with us in our days of ad- 
versity as well as prosperity, who are and have been Anti-Ren! 
men at all times. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret that the Governor of this 
State should ‘feel himself precluded from inviting the careful 
attention of the Legislature to the consideration” of the acknow- 
ledged grievances of the tenants, by reason of the lawless and 
indefensible acts of a misguided few, with whose acts and do- 
ings he truly expresses his conviction that the great body of the 
‘tenant farmers’’ are in no wise connected, and which they 
totally discountenance---and we cannot but deprecate this ac! 
of injustice, in making the sins of others -the ground of with- 
holding all relief from the acknowledged burden of oppression 
resting upon us. 

Resolved, ‘That we cannot conceive of any sufficient cause 
for the continuance of *contracts,”’ which are acknowledged 
be “‘ onerous in their exactions, and tenures which in thei! 08 
ture and character are uncongenial with the habits and opinio” 
of a free people,” and the principles of a free government. 

Resolved, That we fully and heartily concur in the senti- 
ment of our State Executive, that the ‘theory upon which out 
government is instituted, is equal protection to all.’” Yet whi! 
we make this concession, we most deeply deplore that the pra“ 
tical effect of our laws relating to landlord and tenant is 4! 
metrically opposed to such theory. 

Resolved, That we view with surprise that an Executive 
the State of New York should shrink from the responsibility 
his own acts; and call for Legislative action to shield him fro" 
such responsibility and the just award of public sentiment: 


The Convention also adopted a petition to the Legislatu': 
asking for the passage of several-laws, the effect of which 
would be a modification of the grievances complained ° 


This petition has not ceme to hand. 
a —- —Ot—O—™ 
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{> Proeress.---Men who, ten years ago, would have 


| winced, as if a horse had kicked them, if you had stood right 


in front of them and pronounced the word Agrarianism, 00“ 
hear it, if not ‘‘ calm as.a summer morning,” at least withou! 
the least cortortion of countenance. This shows the progre® 
of truth. Instead of being a big underfinable bugaboo, they 
have found that Agrarianism simply means that every man if 
woman born shall be allowed to live on his own land and ' 
his own house if he is industrious enough to build one. 
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(> What right had any foreign pauper, 
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covery,” more than the Indians would have hes, 49 save 





England, if one of their canoes had drifted there ? Dye 
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know at the time of giving publicity to, are utterly destitute of 
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formation of an Association (partly 
( 


on the 


gcociation and the Necessary Preliminary. 
The article om our first- page, giving an account of the 


on the Owen and partly 


Fourier plan) in Wisconsin territory, if correct in its 


retails, exhibits one of the best attempts at Association that 
det ; > 

has been made. The article abounds, too, in excellent sug- 
. > . . 

gestions as to the formation of Associations ; and, what de- 
17] 


ge I ve 


3 particular attention, is the fact that they have com- 


nenced operations on a township of Government land, about 


gne-e 


pure 


hase of the land was a mistake. 


ighteenth part of which they have purchased. This 


Associationists ought 


be better schooled in the doctrine of natural rights than to 
ay for land, unless barbarously forced to do so, any more 
than they should voluntarily give up their pocket-book to a 
jeebooter. They should have taken the land under the 
pre-emption law, and then should have memorialized Con- 
ress to secure to them their natural right of free occupancy, 
and they should have endeavored to elect candidates to the 


national and state-legislatures from 
advocate the Freedom of the Soil. 
It has heretofore been proposed, 


their district who would 


in this paper, that Asso- 


ciations, and Companies on the Individual Agrarian plan, 
should take possession ef Public Lands, as pre-emptioners, 


and pursue the policy just indicated 


- Who does not see, at 


, glance, the power that ,this would give to the Agrarian 
5 


Movement of Youne America ¢ 


It is a fact, that the po- 


\itical influence of Associations already in existence is’ now 
easerly sought by the political parties, their numbers in 


some cases giving them the balance of power. 


This influ- 


ence should never be given to any party except on condition 
of the adoption by that party of the Agrarian mieasure. 


should this government retrograde 


to a despotism, (as it in- 


witably would without the abolition of the Land Monopoly, 
in less than half a century,) Associations would be swallow- 


ed in the ruins of the Republic. 


Although firmly believing that Association of some sort 


will crow out of the Restoration of 


the Soil, and although I 


see beauties (with some errors) in the various plans of Asso- 
ciation that are propounded, yet | do not wish to be under- 


stood as advocating Association as 


the remedy tor existing 


evils. . The cancer that has seized on the Republic is of too 
rapid progress to be rooted out by Association: the Associa- 
tion plaster would only partially allay-the plan of the dis- 
ease: the Agrarian scalpel only can effect a cure. 
Associations may Vote the Whig ticket, as the Zoarites 
have done; the Democratic, as have some Owen communi- 


ties; remain neutral, like the Shakers ; or resolve only to 


vote for the Freedom of the Soil. 
will be a powerful aid to the regene 


In the latter case they 
rating movement; in all 


the other cases they would proportionably retard it. 
Though Association may be the ultimatum, as I am 


strongly inclined to believe, Agrarianism is, clearly, the 


lever by which the present rotten a 
tilted out of the way to make room 


nti-social system is to be 
for it. 


The facility of accumulating property in Association is 
sufficiently proved by the Shakers, Zoarites, and Rappites. 
If the property possessed by each of these societies, respec- 


tively, were divided among those 


man, Woman, and child in the first, would get upwards of 


36,000 ; in the second, $23,000 ; a 


belonging to them, each 


nd in the third, $34,000. 


But the mass of the people have not the land; and if they 
had the land, might not choose to associate. 


What is wanted—pEmMANDED—is 


an wnmediate relief for 


{he mass of oppressed, deve adv, a a ne 


his relief would be afforded by a restoration to them of 


ieland yet unclaimed as private 


aw as the National Reformers propose, and Townships 


property. Pass such a 


wuld soon be settled, on every 160 acres and on every 


‘ilage lot of which would soon appear a happy family, that 
would grow into a little community, which, like the bees, 
would swarm only when the hive (the homestead) was too 
small tc contain them; the merciless speculator would van- 
ish; the land would be settled compactly ; c2neuga lO bua 
townships without poor houses and jails, or the necessity for 
them; there would be good straight roads instead of bad 
cooked ones ; each quarter township of three miles square 
might have a good school, which would not be a bad thing in 
a Republic; no poor woman would need to stand shivering 
halfa day, waiting her tarn for a mess of Corporation soup 
ora few potatoes; no miserable, half-starved mechanic 
would need to go daggling after a fat and purse-proud oflice- 
In short, a man would 


holder begging to be his underling. 


be a MAN, then, and no mistake; and Associatiunists would 
have full scope to try if they could not make something bet- 


ter of him. 


If working men will only withhold their votes from the 
hungry trading politicians, till they can be brought to a par- 
ley, they will soon swear that all this is as true as any preach- 
ing; and that, as a People’s Measure, neither “ immediate 
annexation” nor any other sort of annexation, can be begin 
\oequal the Freedom of the Public Lands. 


try them ! 


— a 


RAISING RENT. 


A National Reformer happpened, the other day, to be in 
athird story back room apartment, occupied by a poor wi- 
dow, as the Lord of the Manor came for his rent, when 


the following scene occurred. 


Lord. My good woman, the Corporation have raised the 
taxes so much, that 1 must add $5 to the rent of this room 
[The present rent is $50.] 

Widow. Consider, Sir; I am now obliged to work six- 
teen hours a day at these shirts to pay the rent, and Jane, 
you see, lays on that straw bed sick with a fever; and the 


for the coming year. 


doctor’s bill must be paid. 


Lord. You should take her to the hospital. 


Widow. I can’t bear the idea of that. (Bursts into tears.) 
Reformer. How much have the Corporation increased the 


laxes on this building ? 


Lord. It is valued at $200 more than last year. 


Reformer. You don’t mean ‘to say that the taxes on the 


building are increased $2002 . 


Lord. (Looking confused, and moving towards the door.) 


The valuation is $200 more than last year. 


Reformer. (Getting between the Landlord and the door.) 
Por curiosity, sir, I should like to know how much the taz 


8 increased on this building, as I have to pay rent myself? 


Lord. 1 don’t exactly know. 


Reformer. How much per cent. is the tax on the value of 


the property 2 
ord. \ don't recolléct. 


aoe Dormer: Cdo. It is about 90 cents on the hundred 
.Hars, and your tax may be $15 or $18 more on the build- 


ng. Yet he 


re you want to raise this poor woman’s rept $5] 10,0 least.it wn be e 
om which we 


fi P 
"tingle back room jn the third story ! 


d. Thave ane t. 
Reformer. Good meteing, 


Geod morning, sir. 

















Pearson was called to the chair. The Secretary in his 
place. 

After the pledge had beenread by the Secretary, Mr. Evans, 
read accounts of the proceedings of two meetings of the 
Auxiliary Association at Lynn, Mass, which were received 
with applause, 

Mr. Brisro, from a committee appointed at a previous 
meeting, reported a very ably drawn document presenting the 
subject of the Freedom of the Public Lands to the General 
Committees of Tammany Hall, for their approval or dis- 
approval. 

Mr. Beeny made some general remarks, in the course of 
which he streuyously urged the support of the paper. 

Mr. Evans then read from the Madisonian an accouut of the 
last day’s proceedings on the Land Bill which was laid on the 
table, showing that some of the members were evidently favor- 
able to the object of this Association, (to make every citizen 
a freéholder,) without exactly seeing how to effect it. Me 
thought the indications afforded much reason for perseverance. 

After a song by Mr. Breny, the meeting adjourned to 
Wednesday evening next, when Mr. Brisbane is expected to 
address the meeting. 

(> After the next meeting, the regular public meeting will 
be held on Monday evenings. 

(3° The Central Committee meet, on important business, 
at the Secretary's office, 57 Liberty street, on Tuesday eve- 


ning next. 
ne 


To Land Monopolisis and Large Capitalists. 
It has almost always happened, if history may be relied 
on, .hat the possessors of unjust power have held on to the 
last, like bull-dogs, when a revolution has been brewing, even 
when it has become apparent to every body but themselves 
that they mast let go, and that they must run the risk of los- 
ing their teeth if they hold on. tis hoped that the Land 
Monopolists and Capitalists will draw wisdom from this fact, 
now made public for their special benefit. The National 
Reformers propose a safe and conservative plan for remov- 
ing the heaven-daring system of injustice that has made you 
rich at the expense of the poor, and if you show a disposi- 
tion to resist this just and practicable compromise, it is hard 
to say whether it may not be worse for you. That you may 
have some idea of the projects and means of redress sug- 
gested te the minds of those who are smarting under the 
wrongs of the present system, Ll will give you a couple of 
examples of the communications with which | am frequently 

favored by individuals. Take the following to begin with: 


‘‘An Act—-By the People of the State of New York in person 
assembled, to annul all former acts passed by their misre- 
presentatives. 

“Be ir enactep, That ou and after the first day of Janua- 
ry, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-six, every per- 
son holding propery in houses or land froth any other person, 
and who has held the same so long as _ to have paid the assum- 
ed owner in rent three times the amount of what it is valued 
at, shall be absolved from all further obligation to pay rent, and 
protected in his possession. 

“And be it further enacted, That, henceforth and forever, 
every citizen, male and female, of this Commonwealth, when 
arrived at mature years, shall be entitled to as much good land 
as is necessary to raise a subsistence from by their own indus- 
try, free and unencumbered during their natural lives; and no 
other exaction required from them except a direct tax for the 
support of government.”’ 


The above, I presume, was intended as a mere expression 
of what should be, and not as an actual proposition for as- 
sembling the people for the purpose indicated. 
another specimen : 


Here is 





Suppose we 


“Mr. Eprror—I am one of those who wish to travel at a 
1as.er speea LEM ss whwrira hessw wee - sew . ay wywwerss preeoes 


which, I propose a subscription list at your offiee, the Secreta- 
ry’s office, or other place, for the purpose of signatures by those 
who are willing to start as pioneers, for settling on the most 
convenient uncultivated land that they may select, without 
enquiring whether any man hasa parchment claim or not. (I 
deny all claims. but cultivation.) If as many can be roused 
to assert their rights and dare maintain them, as will be thought 
necessary to form a settlement, then 1 propose to have another 
list for subscriptions to assist and maintain thuse pioneers, by 
those who from circumstances are unable to go, but are with 
the cause, whic! “ill be proved by the assistance they give. 
Toei Mssewe 4 ap ato give without having their names down, 
ll be no objection. As one of those who, 

« circumstances, could not accompany the 
omise to give $25, and tools or implements 
ure. Thinking this plan would test the right to 
ul serve the cause of human rights by publication. 

Yours, &c. 8. L. 


This, | assure you, is a serious proposition, and the mo- 
ney will be forthcoming if called for. 
me, Menopolists, that the proposition is too—what shall I 
say ?—suppose we say too impracticable, and that the Na- 
tional Reform proposition is a better one. You are entreat- 
ed, therefore, to favor the National Reform measure, that by 
its speedy adoption such extreme projects as the above, and 
many much more stringent that are floating in the under 
current, may not, by some such ebullition as that which 
produced the flour riots, be made to take precedence of 
peaceful redress. 
If you will be advised, you will appropriate a portion of 
your gains in some way to promote the Freedom of the 
Public Lands. 


I presume the 
from age an 
pioneers, I > 
equal to $1 
land, you 


You will agree with 





Gov. Derr. 

The last Providence Republican Herald, which has been in 
town since Monday last, contains the following announcement, 
and yet I believe none of our city papers have soticed it. 
There is no reason to doubt the correctness of the information. 


“The Boston Times of Thursday, says: ‘We understand 
that the United States Court have granted a writ of error in 
Gov. Dorr’s case, and we trust that the unconstitutional, partial 
and malignant doings of the Algerine Court will be looked into 
and set aside.’ ”’ 


OO 

We learn from the Phalanz that the Committee on the 
Right to Land question, appointed by the Fourier Convention 
at Boston, (Messrs. Ripley, Godwing and Brisbane,) will report 
through the next number of the Phalanr. There are some 
things on this subject in the Phalanx that need a comment, but 

we shall await the Report. 
a 
Diminutive Vegatables.—Rev: Mr. Balch of New 
York, formerly of this city, preached yesterday in the First 
Universalist Chapel, in Wecmisiot street. r. Balch, our 
readers are aware, has ever been a decided suffrage man, and 
an open advocate of the principles of Mr. Dorr; and on this 
account, probably, it was, that two members of the society, 
who, very unfortunately for themselves and the community, 
have more of the spirit of the Algerine party, to which they 
belong, than of that charity which hopeth all things, went to 
the Church, previous to their services on this occasion, and 
robbed their own pews of the cushions, books, &c. with which 


cushions in our Churches.---Prov. Gazette. 


A young man from New York, says the Brooklyn 
Advertiser, on Sunday came over with a borse and sleigh, and 


of Power and Fulton street the horse fell dead—leaving the 


could. The horse, we are informed, was a very valuable one. 


in St. Louis, about a week agu, and discovered by the police, 


St. Louis ; 
Why is this 


they were furnished.---There are a great many political 


passed up Fulton street at full speed. When near the corner 


less noble animal to proceed on his journey the best way he 


A piece of splendid silk was stolen from a store 


--in a lady’s chamber. The 
take this, suppresses the names. 
If she was a poor woman her namie would be 


from the New York Sun of Thursday; is a comment on the 
very able article of the Democratic Review, from which we re- 
cently published extracts that have since appeaged in various 
other papers throughout the country. The article requires but 
little comment that will not suggest itself by a perusal of other 


articles in today’s paper. Nevertheless, afew notes are added, 
by way of explanation. 


gave rise to singular doctrines. 
and a hetred to tyranny, anxious to get rid of an effeminate 
monarchy and develope the true resources and energies of the 
country, the poorer and middling classes seized the reins of 
power, #nd France became a republic, and the monarchy was 
overthrown. During the existence of that Republic, F 
achieved great victories over its enemies, and brought forward 
the most illustrious men the world ever saw: but instead of 
profiting by the example of this country, in the calm exercise 
of its new-born liberties, the Convention of France was filled 
with men of violent passions, licentiousness, and furious de- 


has since been called the natural rights of man to property.(2) 


as they are unsuccessful, forget that equality relates to political 
rights.(4) 
Tenants}---no titles---no hereditary principles---no exclusive 


his own,claims to be proprietor of the adjoining building. By 
‘* equality” it is not intended because 1 own a farm which | 
have acquired by hard labor, that I must divide my farm with 
a person who probably has neither industry, temperance, nor 
enterprise to acquire one for himself.(5) 
not imply, as the Philusophers imagine, that one man having 
a dollar must divide that dollar with his neighbor who has 
none. 
the parent of equality in the social system, and for this simple 
reason: the moment man is free to pursue any occupation he 
pleases, his energy and his intellect are free, and such a man 
must arquire property, whereas the man without intellect or 
energy remains poor, 
cally equal, but not socially. 
gentand active to give to the indolent ?(6) If all men were 
something in this equalty.(?) Bure, then there would be 
in carrying out such doctrines, to prevent men bequeathing 
their property to whoever they please, and compel them to 


would ever exert himself to acquire any property? 


of the ‘rights of property” is unnatural and unreasonable.(8) 





*O, that mine enemy would write'a book!” 
The following somewhat artful but rather imbecile article, 


NaTusaL Rigurs or Property.—The French revolution 
Animated by a love of liberty 


rance 


mocracy, Who not only desecrated by {their cruelties a pure 
love of liberty,(1) but who were constantly bringing forward 
new an¢ strange theories of government. One was an agrarian 
law for an equal division of property, or what was then aod 


We have in this country a class of philosophers of this cha- 
racter, who have from time to time, for many years, pressed 
their peculiar doctrines upon the people. While confined to 
mere essays, debates and lectures, this new philosophy was 
harmless, but-when mingled with the political discussions of 
the day, and made to assume the form of a principle, and 
urged a: a sound one, it becomes dangerous to the institutions 
of the country, and men of all parties should unite to‘: PUT 
DOWN doctrines which strike at the root of the social system, 
because they involve reforms which cannot, without revolution 
and blocdshed, be carried into effect.(2) A partizan Magazine 
belonging to this peculiar school, has, in a recent number, |- 
broached the doctrine of the natural rights of property in a very 
elaborate article, and attempts to show that the “ conventional 
laws of property, counteracting the natural laws and the 


the ignorance, poverty, suffering, and sin, which, in all ages, 
have degraded the masses of mankind.” ‘To enable the writer 
to carry out this principle, he says, ** There is a natural right 
of property, [land,] as a natural right of life and liberty— 
equally conferred by the Creator—belonging to man as man— 


equally necessary to enable him to accomplish the destiny as- 
signed him.” 

“Whatever deprives men of a natural right is a robbery— 
whoever does it is a robber.’ ‘The earth,” it says,‘ was 
created for the subsistence of man; by the law of nature it is 
the common patrimony of the race. ir by virtue of his crea- 
tion asa son of God, every man has a natural essential right 
to life and liberty ; by virtue of the same relation, every man 
must have a right to equal portion of the earth, or an equiva- 
lent, for his subsistence and use.”’ 

This doctrine is based upon the principle of Liberty and 
Equality, but this School of Philosophers, and they are as old 


There shall be no ranks [such as Landlords and 


privileges, [some protected to a superfluity of land, and others 
with none at all}---laws are made for the benefit of all and 


It is the equality of law, not of property. It is 
not because A owns a three story house that B, having none of 


This ‘* equality’ does 


[Who said it Wid, Alderman?] Political liberty is not 


[Invariably so!] Here both are politi- 
Would you take from the intelli- 


ee | 


ee 


leave that property to the public to be equally divided, who 
Who 


would care for it, beyond the wants of the day? This doctrine 


It teaches man not to depend upon his own industry and energy, 
but upon the energy and industry of others. Connected with 
our political discussions, it is wicked and miscmevous. The 
man without means is at war with himself, and with all man= 
kind; he is willing to take what he knows belongs to another, 
and to accomplish this he becomes radical and revolutionary. 
The democracy of large cities partake already of a portion of 
this spirit. Men become politicians who are unwilling to labor, 
and after shouting at the polls and at ward meetings, they de- 
mand to be paid in the offices of the people, which probably 
they have not character to claim, nor capacity to fill. We 
must avoid the errors of the French revolution. Democracy 
does not mean Vandalism.(9) 
(1) A very natural result of a long series of atrocities to 
which they had been subject, and one which ought to be a les- 
son to those who are the props of oppression everywhere. 
(2) An agrarian law relates to a division of land, and not a 
division of the products of labor, or property, as the Sun art- 
fully pretends. If France had adopted an Agrarian law, all 
Europe would have been Republics long ago. 
(3) Those who have read Dickens’s ‘‘ Chimes’’ will call to 
mind the worthy of the ‘‘ put down’’ school portrayed in that 
little work. We poor landless fellows may talk, and debate, 
and lecture on agrarianism as much as we please, it seems; 
(we are very thankful for the smallest favors;) but when we 
come to “ iningle our notions with the political discussions of 
the day,” and ** make them assume the form a principle,”’ O 
dear! it is there the shoe pinches, and the Alderman Cute of 
the Sun decrees that we must be ‘put down.”’ Alas! that we 
should have been born without “‘ saddles on our backs’’ ready 
for Alderman Cutes to mount, and with such thoughts running 
through our brains as to make us imagine that we have a right 
to abit of the earth! We must be desperately ‘‘ bad.” 

(4) It is a political right that our natural rightsshall be pro- 
tected, or what is your political organization good for, Alder- 
man ? 

[5] Certainly not, Alderman ; but if there is land that no- 
body has acquired by hard labor, nor even by gift or purchase 
from somebody who stole it, might not the possession of this 
land make some industrious, and temperate, and enterprising, 
who would otherwise be the reverse? 

(6] Not unless they had got what did not belong to them. 
Would you? | 

[7] And since they are not, it is the more necessary that 
they shonld have an equality of rights. 

[8] You are battling here a windmill of your own imagining : 
but, if we thay be allowed to cross-examine you, what objec- 
tion have you to the right to land? May the poor not have e 
bit of it? 

{9} Neither does Democracy mean that there should be 
80,000 persons receiving pauper relief or charity in a popula- 
tion of 400,000, or that those who produce the least should en- 
joy the most of the products of labor. 'The grand “error of the 
French Revolution” was in not making every citizen a free- 
holder, and that is the error that ‘we should avoid,” if we 
would not split on the same rock. However, if these doctrines 
are to be ‘** put down,”’ it is hoped that Alderman Cute will let 
us know how he is going to work atit. That is what we are 
curious about. t 

—_—_—_———- 


(G> Every landless man should teach his children, as the 


bind all equally. This is the equality which is the twin sister | 
of liberty. 


first rudiment of, their political education, that they have a 
right to land enough to live upon, and that they should never 


SSP Eo SauES TERE 
a a eae ma 2 a IERIE oer omen = ~ ams " 
National Reform on. Ag rarianisn te be “Put Down”--now: | — 
4 ps 2 er sriinitinei tities pias 
As the regular public meeting, on Monday evening, Mr. ' : > eee /l he Public Lands. 


Shall make a few extracts, that our friends may see the pro- 


gress of true principles among our representatives on this 
subject. 


» 


Mr. HAMLIN, of Maine, expressed his belief that the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands was 
corrupting 1n its tendeficy, and a taxation upon the people to 
supply the vacuum in the Treasury thus caused, as calculated 
to produce one of the most disastrous effects on the community 
that ever resulted from the action of a legislative assembly. 
This being his view, he was opposed to any system which 
would, directly or indirectly, off this object. In relation to 
the proposition now submitted, he should vote ia. the affirma- 
tive, as he was in favor of graduating the public lands to the 
lowest standard. Whatever policy government might adopt, 
that was to be preferred which would prevent the common do- 
main from going into the hands of the speculating classes, and 
secure to the actual settlers a home, and at the same time increase 
the funds of the nation. He believed that the résult of grad- 
uation would yield as much to the Treasury, as the disposition 
ot the lands to individuals under the present system.” 

Mr. HOUSTON observed; that, notwithstanding all that had 
been said on this subject, the “raduation principle was so sim- 
ple as to be understood by a boy twelve years of age. He an- 
swered objections which had been urged against ‘this bill. If 
gentlemen would take the trouble to investigate, they would find 
that in one of the resolutions of the old Congress, by which 
the cession of the Jands was invited, they would discover that 
the main object was that they should be disposed of for settle- 
ment, and from the earliest period of the country to the, present 
time almost every prominent public man had been in favor ofa 
reduction of the price of the publicdomain. They were bound, 
as trustees, to make a proper disposition of these lands, accord- 
ing to the specifications in the deed. If there be no specifica- 
tion, they would bave to do that which a prudent man, a man 
of foresightand sagacity would, if the property were his own--- 
admit that they had offered the public lands at too high a price, 
and for more than they were worth. Beside conferring bene- 


natural rights of man, are among the foremost of the causes of fits on actual settlers the States themselves would be benefited 


by the passage of this bill, as they would’ derive revenue from 

lands now subject to taxation. He adverted to'the fact that, in 

1841, by an act of Congress, Tennesseee was’ made the agent 

for the sale of public lands in that State, and they were dis- 

posed of, not for adollar and a quarter, but just a ninepence per 

acre. And this was not the only instance of the graduation 

principle as sanctioned by this Government. The lands ac- 

quired by the Chickasaw treaty was another---at first the price 

was one dollar and a quarter, but in three years it fell toseven- 

ty-five or fifty cents. The consequence was, the population in 

this region had become dense, and the Governmeut had been 

benefited by the money which had come into its treasury. 

Mr. McDOWELL argued in favor of the bill. The poor 

man, with a small sum, could not now buy enough of land 

from the speculators on which to support his family, but‘ gra- 

duate the public lands, and he could ‘go with little means, with 

thirty or forty dollars, and acquire a sufficiency of soil, which, 

with prudence and undustry, would make him comfortable and 
happy. ‘The principle involved in the proposition now before 
them, would invite a large number of individuals now struggling 
with poverty in the East, and half-starved, to the fertile regions of 
the West—to secure a farm on which to support themselves and 
families. They would thus get rid of their feeling of dependence, 
which made them slaves. He desired to transplant. them from 
scenes of corruption and degradation, io the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, where, breathing the pure air of heaven and possess- 
ing plenty, they would be regenerated and reformed, and become 
freemen and citizens in fact. Many who had gone to the West 
in poverty, had become rich and eminent for usefulness, and 
now had reason to thank, God that he had ever put into their 
hearts to emigrate. 

Mr. RA'THBUN opposed the bill, preferring to adhere tothe 
presentsystem. He did not think the effect of this measure would 
benefit the poor espectfily. The rich would, in many cases, 
purchase the lands, and sell them at an advanced price, on cre- 
dit; and this would insure the very thing against which the 
friends of the bill were desirous to guard. 


It will be seen that our legislators profess to desire to 
benefit the poor, but, still, they cannot give up the idea of 
Land-Selling. The only way the poor can ‘be benefited: is 
by prevenuny te specurators trom getwng we jand ; and 
the only way to do this is to let no man have it, now or 
hereafter, but an actual settler. If money is the object, why 
not made a small charge for expenses, payable when the 
government deed of occupancy is given? Making the lands 
free would, by a slow but sure process, transform the pau- 
per populations of the east into western (taxable) freeholders. 
I have also received the best speech on this ‘subject, and, 
in fact, the best on any subject, as far as the interests of the 
poor are concerned, that ever came from Washington ; the 
speech of Mr. Robert Smith, of Illinois, delivered on the 
27th of December. 
measure of the Nattional Reform Association; but he 


comes the nearest to it of anything 1 have yet seen from 
Congress. He says, ‘* I believe it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment, as I believe it is their interest also, to make every 
freeman a freeholder.” That is the object, and the only 
question is, as to the means, The excellent speech of 
Mr. Smith will appear in the next Advocate. 

Mr. Dana, of this State has introduced another Land 
Bill, the provisions of which have not come to hand. 

P. 8. Just received, through the politeness of Mr. Smith, 
the speeches of Messrs. Ficktin and M’Cuernanp, of Llli- 
nois, on the Land bill. They are important, and L shall 
give extracts from them. It is astonishing and lamentable 
that the Working Men will support three or four daily papers 
that withhold these matters of vital importance to them. 
The two Suns ought to publish these speeches in full, btit 
they depend on advertising—there’s the rub, and some ad- 
vertisers would not like to hear, what Mr. Ficklin says, 
that ** Tenantry is unfavorable to Freedom,’ or what Mr. 
M’Clernand says, that in 1850, if not before, ‘ free tenure 
and equal rights will be proclaimed tu the hardy millions.” 

Extracts from these speeches will be read at the next 
meeting. Nine cheers for Illinois, the pioneer State of 
Young America! 


ee 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

Received, through the hands of the Treasurer, Three 
Dollars, from D. L. S., as a donation towards the support of 
this paper. The letter accompanying the donation we have 
not room for today. 1 hope the donor will live long to see the 
fruits of hisinvestment. Those who have subscribed for the 
same purpose are peepectfully informed that their sums will be 
very acceptable just now. Papers have been and will be dis- 
tributed on the strength of them. ‘The paper is much nearer 
paying expenses now than three months ago, or ever before, but 
it does not pay yet; and funds are very scarce. It annoys us 
muck to be obliged to make this statement. 

_—_—_—S 


(( The honorable Court thought proper, on Saturday last, 
to release Mrxe Wats, after robbing him of several months 
of liberty, because he could not pay an unjust fine. 


a 
NATIONAL REFORM MEETINGS. 
MONDAY, 

At the Temperance Hall, Mulberry st., Newark. Mem- 
bers of the Association from New York will (by invitation) 
address the meeting. 

TUESDAY, 
At seven o'clock, p. m., at the house of Mr. John Mor- 


gan, 52 Kighth Avenue. Addresses and Singing. 
WEDNESDAY. 


The General Meeting will be held at Croton Hall, 
Mr. Brisbane will address the meeting. , Music, vocal and in- 


strumental. 
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CELEBRATED - PREPARATION 
FOR DISEASES OF -THE EYE. 
BOURGEOIS OCULIST. 





No, 257 Bowery. ete, 
Diseased, weak or inflamed Eyes cured without pain or Surgical 
rations. : 
ra le references given to parties whose sight has been 
restored within a short time after being perfectly blind for several 











trumpeted abroad without any delicacy.---Prov. Gaz. 
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content themselves until they have seeured that right. 
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A friend at Washington has sent me the Madisonian’°°= 
containing an account of the jast day’s proceedings f 
Congress on the Land Graduation Bill, which was laid on 
the table by a small majority, as mentioned Jast week. I 


Mr. Smith does not go entirely for the — 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 
BY BYRANT. 


Great were the hearts and strong the minds, 
Of those who framed, in high debate. 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair broad Empire, State with State. 


And deep the gladness of the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, * 
In solemn trust, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone—the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set ; 
But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind in everlasting peace, | 
State after State, a mighty train. 


From the United States Gazette. 
CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
BY J. A. BEVERIDGE. 


Oh! blame them not for their joyous strain, 
For this is their hour of glee— 

And soon the pall of manhood’s care 
Will cover their gayety. 

Then let their laugh be loud and clear--- 
Chide not that little band, ; 

Whose mirth must soon, alas! give way 
To Time’s unsparing hand. 


I love to hear their wild clear notes 
Ring out on the wintry air ; 

They tell the joy which once was ours, 
Ere we knew this world of care. 

And the lively scenes of the school-boy spot 
In Memory’s glass are shown, 

And a thousand scenes are remember’d now, 
Which we thought forever flown, 


Give them their fleeting hour of mirth, 
For the clouds are gathering now 
Which will burst in fury on their heads, 

And furrow each gentle brow. 
And care will be where joy now sits— 
And thorns where flowers appear. 
Oh ! chide them not—-oh! chide them not, 
For soon will come life’s care. 
—— ———_—— 
From the Democratic Review. 
SONNETS. 
BY R. 8. S. ANDROS. 


I.—-THE PALACE AND THE HOVEL. 
Behold you palace, lifiing up its dome 
"Mid wood-grown parks, and gardens sweet with flowers, 
And fresh with fountains, where the happy Hours 
Pause in their flight, and Gladness dwelt at home, 
In perfumed bowers, and bright saloons where Wealth 
Holds his high court;---and then, not distant far, 
Mark the low cottage, through whose thatch by stealth, 
The morning sun peeps in, or evening star, 
As if afraid with glance too bold to look 
Where Want and Penury their vigils keep ;--- 
Ay, gaze on both, and there, as in a book, 
Read the world’s history, and treasure deep 
The sad, sad lesson---ne’er was palace made, 
But the thached hovel sprang beneath its shade. 
II.---THE TWO MURDERERS. 
News comes that one hath died---that Murder’s hand 
Hath ’reft him of his life---and all the town 
Is filled with anxious hearts, and up and down 
Men hurry with flushed cheeks, or talking, stand 
a the street-corners, planning how the thief 
ho stole his blood, may not escape. The while 
Revenge sits on each heart, a voice of @ief 
Calls from a narrow lane, where on a pile 
Of filthy straw another lieth dead, 
Who died of Hunger ; but no tongue is there 
‘hat speaks of punishment, though by the bed 
His murderer stands, and with complacent air 
Looks on the hopes his Pride hath brought to blight, 
And tearless turns away---strong-armed in legal right! 
TALES 2 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. 


BY FRANCIS M‘BRIDE. 


THE HISTORY OF A MENDICANT. 
( Continued. ) 

We were blessed with very favorable weather 
during the whole of our voyage; and, on the 7th 
of October, arrived in New York, when we took 
buard in a respectable house, and very shortly after, 
my husband entered into parnership with Mr. T., a 


dry goods merchant, embarking the greater part of 


his money in the business. And oh, how happy 
were those evenings we passed together, when, on 


returning home from the labors of the day, he would 
seat himself by my side—and with our child on his 
knee, proceed with affectionate confidence to tell me 


Alas! 


of his successes and plans for the future. 


we dreamed not that, the sharp sword of adversity 
was, even then, suspended above us by a single hair. 

Emboldened by prosperity, and urged on by the 
knowledge that some individuals had accumulated 
princely fortunes by speculation, my husband deter- 
mined, that he would also try what luck fortune 
For awhile he was 
At 
length reverses overtook him—slight at first, but 
and harassed, disappointed, 
and weary, he became irritable and gloomy, neglect- 
I leave you to ima- 
gine the distress which this most wonderful change 
in the being I loved so fondly occasioned me}; still 
I endeavored to bear it patiently, vainly hoping ‘that 
Alas! I was 


might have in store for him. 
successful; would that it had been otherwise! 


rapidly increasing ; 


ing beth himself and family. 


the future had better things in store. 
cruelly disappointed ! 
The summer of 


denly blighted, became deranged, and but the 


rest is better untold; suffice it that he died a few 


hours after he received the intelligence of his ruin! 
On the winding up of his affairs, it was. found 


that he was some thousands in debt; so his ‘credi- 


tors divided all that he had left among themselves, 
leaving me and my child almost penniless. 

A few days after his death I wrote a letter home 
to my parents, informing them of what had occurred, 
and also of my almost. destitute situation ; but ow- 
ing to some cause unknown to me, I have never 
received any answer. 

_ Asa matter of course I had to leave the house 
in which I then resided ; and hiring a small room in 
a respectable neighborhood, [ endeavored to support 
myself and child as economically as possible ; but 
in the course of a few months, finding myself una- 
ble to retain the room, I removed to’ this place, 
where I have endeavored to eke out a miserable 
existence ; but had not it been for your generosity, 
I fear, 1 should have been obliged to leave even 
this; for my bargain wus’ to pay two shillings a 
week for my house room, and I had fallen sadly in 
arrears, to the great displeasure of those with whom 
I lodge. “And now, sir, { have made you acquainted 
with the most prominent evénts of my life, 2 

And believe me, I energetically exclaimed, I feel 

for you sincerely, and trust me, I will do all that 


, which was so fatal to many 
of those who had embarked their money in specu- 
lation, passed away, leaving some, who, until then, 
had lived in affluence, beggars—and. among them 
my husband, who, upon seeing his hopes so. sud- 
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‘lies in my power, to alleviate the sufferings of your- 
self and my little friend here, and leaning towards 
the child I patted him gently on the cheads while a 
happy smile beamed uponhis countenance. : 

When | retugned home that day, [retired im- 
mediately to my own apartments, and seating my- 
self in my old arm chair, beforé a bright coal fire 
which burned fiercely in the grate, I fell into a .re- 
verie concerning this, that, and the other thing ; but, 
no matter in what direction | turned my eyes | he- 
held the grief-stricken and care-worn countenance 
of the widow ; and even the large brass head! of 
the poker seemed slowly to transform itself into the 
expressively beaming countenance of the little 
Julian! | 

A number of plans presented themselves, as to 
how I might best serve the unfortunate woman and 
her child; but, on turning them over In my mind, 
they were each and all rejected. At length an idea 
struck me, which in every way appeared very plausi- 
ble, and starting from my chair, with as much pla- 
crity as if there had been a hundred pins stuck points 
upwards in the seat, I seized my hat, placed it on 
my head, gave it a hearty slap on the crown, and 
hurried into the street. : 

In less than an hour, I had taken a small store 
and back room in street, paying a quarter’s 
rent in advance ; the store being ready furnished 
with a neat counter, shelves, &c. I then went to 
an importer, a particular friend of mine, and pur- 
chased a small assortment of toys and faney gopds, 
which I had sent home immediately, and with my 
own hands arranged them on the shelves. I then 
went out and bought a few of the most necessary 
articles for housekeeping ; and, hiring a porter to 
take them home, 1, with his assistance, carried them 
into the back room, and arranged them in their pro- 
per places; when, locking the door, | bade the por- 
ter good night, (for by this time night had fallen,) 
and calling the first hack that came in view, I jump- 
ed in, and giving the driver the direction, he crack- 
ed his whip, the horses siarted off at a quick trot, 
and leaning back in the carriage I sat, silent and 
thoughtful, until it stopped in front of the miserable 
hovel in which my friend lodged ; when stepping 
quickly to the side-walk, Lentered the house, and 
groped my way inthe dark up the aged stairs. 

I could perceive that Mrs. B., was not a little 
surprised at my reappearance at so late an hour, 
and still more surprised. was she, when briefly tell- 
ing her that L had provided another lodging for her, 
I lifted the little Julian, and rolling the blanket of 
his little bed about him, gave him to her to nurse, 
until myself and the driver had packed the few lit- 
tle articles belonging to her in a trunk, which we 
carried down stairs, and placed on the top of the 
carriage ; when re-entering the house, I ascended 
the stairs, and taking the little Julian in my arms, 
I descended to the carriage, followed by Mrs. B. ; 
and giving the driver the direction, in another mo- 
ment we were rolling over the frozen snow, on which 
the moon was shining brightly, to street ; and 
ere long we were snugly ensconced in the little back 
room, while on the hearth before usa large fire of 
wood flamed up brightly, throwing a halo of light 
and comfort on all around. 

But how shall 1 describe Mrs. B.’s astonishment, 


when | informed her that the various things she be- 
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felt that I was in earnest; that she would be no 
more a suffering beggar! that her boy—her idol, 
would no longer waste and pine for want of nour- 
ishment ; in short, that from henceforth she would 
be enabled to make both herself and him comforta- 
ble. Asall this passed swiftly through her brain, 
she leaned back silently in her chair, and pressed 
her child to her bosom, while her eyes, as they 
rested upon me, spoke volumes of heartfelt grati- 
tude; and, at length, recovering her power of 
speech, she sank down before me, and passionately 
exclaimed— 

May the all-seeing God befriend and prosper you, 
and yours, forever ! 

And while the tears gushed from my eyes, I added, 
in u low husky voice, amen! 

Shortly after 1 arose, and departed to my own 
home. Need I say that my sleep that night was 
profound and refreshing. 

It is now better than two years since I first: saw 
Mrs. B . She was then a beggar. But two years 
have elapsed, and she is now a thriving shopkeeper, 
happy in the affection of her child, and highly esti- 
mated by her small circle of acquaintances. 

The money which’ it cost me to set her up in 
business she has offered to repay out of the profits 
of her rapidly increasing basiness, but I have reso- 
lutely refused to accept it. But, instead, I have 
stipulated with her, that in place of giving the 
money to me, who have already enough and to 
spare, she shall pay it in small sums to those who 
may way wander into her place, craving the means 
of buying a meal. 

The little Julian is now on the verge. of his 
eighth year, and growing quite strong and vigorous. 
He is extremely fond of myself, not forgetting the 
pocketfull of nuts that I carry to him now and 
again, when he will seat himself by my knee, on his 
own particular chair, and chat and eat his nuts, 
quite happily. 

Reader, if on the day I first saw Mrs. B——, a 
beggar in the office in Wall street, I had taken but 
a passing notice of her, what might she have been 
today? Go ask the thousands whio inhabit the State 
Prisons and Penitentiaries what was the primary 
cause of their incarceration, and mark well their 
answer—that answer will be, Want! yes, want, 
dark, damning want is the grand source of crime. 

Is it not likely that, in her ‘state of destitution 
and misery, she might have committed some. act 
that would have engraven on her character a stain, 
which time could never erase, and then the ‘boun- 
dary once crossed, which Jaw and custom say must 
not be overstepped, have continued on from crime 
to crime, until at last the prison, suicide, or the 
gallows would have claimed her as a victim. 

Oh, what a state of society is this? which, by its 
unsympathizing and heartless neglect, drives the 
unfortunate one to desperation ; and then, when, in 
a moment of frenzy, the suffering wretch infringes 
on (not just and equitable laws, but) laws which 
wealth and power have made to protect themselves, 
he is punished for the crime, without any allowance 
being made for the cause. . 

I say unto ‘ye ‘who are ‘rich, ‘be’ charitable! :al- 
though, by so being, ye may by times give to the 
undeserving, you will algo by times relieve the de- 
serving. Inthe first case, ye cannot do much harm; 
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in the latter, ye may do some good.” 
“Man was born fur a purpose that’s uoble and good, 
Which the baseness of time cannot smother ; 
And the maxim-I hold to be dear as my blood, 
Is ‘16 cherish and lové one another!” 
THE END OF THE MENDICAN}. 
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Bones in the Desart.—The accustomed route 
(M Dumas says) is marked by a white line of 
bleached bones extending to the horizon. 
extraordinary circumstance, it may well be sup- 
posed, aroused all my attention. I called to Be- 
chara, who, however, did not wait for my question, 
for he at once read my desire in my obvious 
astonishment. ‘ The dromedary,” said he, coming 
to my side and commencing the story without pre- 
face, ‘* is not so troublesome and importunate an 
animal as a horse. He continues his course. with- 
out stopping, without eating, without drinking— 
nothing about him betrays sickness, hunger or 
exhaustion. ‘The Arab, who can hear from such a 
distance the roar of a lion, the neigh/of a horse, or 
the noise of men, hears nothing from his. haghim 
but its quickened or lengthened respiration; it never 
utters a complaint or a groan. But when nature 
is vanquished by suffering—when privations have 
exhausted its strength—when life is ebbing, the 
dromedary kneels down, stretches out its neck, 
and closes its eyes. Its master then knows all is 
over. , He dismounts, and without any attempt to 
make it rise, for he knows the honesty of ‘its nature, 
and never suspects it of deception of laziness, he 
removes the saddle and places it on the back of 
another dromedary and departs abandoning the one 
that is vo longer able to accompany him. When 
night approaches, the jackals and hyenas, attracted 
by the scent, come up and attack the animal till 
nothing is left but the skeleton.” 

We are now on the highway from Cairo and 
Mecca; twice a year the caravans go and return by 
this route ; and these bones are so numerous and so 
constantly replenished, that the tempests of the 
desert can never entirely disperse them : these bones, 
which, without a guide, would lead you to the oases, 
the wells and fountains, where the Arabs find shade 
and water, and would end by conducting you to the 
tomb of the Prophet; these bones are those of 
dromedaries which perish in the desert. If you look 
attentively you will see some bones smaller in size; 
and of a different conformation. These, too, are 
the wrecks of wearied bodies that have found repose 
before they reached the goal. They are the bones 
of belivers who desired to obey the Prophet’s com- 
mand, that all the faithful shall, once in their lives, 
perform the holy journey ; and who, having been too 
long deterred from undertaking it by cares or 
pleasures, commence their pilgrimage so late on 
earth, that they are obliged to finish it in Heaven. 
Add to these some stupid Turk or bloated eunuch, 
who, sleeping when be ought to have his eyes open, 
has fallen and broken his neck ; give the plague its 
share, which often decimates a caravan, and the 
simoon, which often destroys one, and you will 
readily see that these funeral guide posts are planted 
with sufficient frequency to preserve the road in 
good order, and to point out to the children the route 
pursued by their fathers.—Quinze Jours on Sinal, 
by M. Dumas. 
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We all say they are sweet, yet every body that can 
smell knows they are sour; we all say they are 
lovely, yet nine babies out of ten have no.more pre- 
tentions to beauty than a pug dog ; we praise their 
expressive eyes, yet all babies squint ; we call them 
little doves, although one of them makes more noise 
than a colony of screech owls ; we vow they are no 
trouble, yet they have to be tended night ard day ; 
we insist they repay us for all our » ‘ety, though 
they take every opportunity of scratc! | ' faces, 
or poking their fingers in our eyes ; ort, we 
make it our business to’tell the mos! | ‘alse- 
hoods about them every hour of Yet, 
strange to say, wedlock seems devoi'| v them, 
and those who have them, even while tc! ug these 
self-evident untruths, look just as if they expected 
people to believe them. 


Names of the Days of the Week.—The remains of 
the religion of the ancient people of Great Britain 
are seen in the names of the days of the week. 
These people were Scandinavians, who carried into 
Britain, with their arms, their destinies and their 
religious rites. The Anglo Saxon superstition 
came from their progenitors, the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and the northern mythology was once the 
established religion of Great Britain. The names 
of the days of the week were called after the deities 
of this northern worship. Sunday is the day of the 
sun; Monday, the day of the moon; Tuesday, of 
Teuces ; Wednesday, the day of Woden, the god 
of war; Thursday, the day of Thor, the god of 
thunder ; Friday, the day of Friga, the goddess of 
love and marriage ; Saturday, the day of Satur, the 
god of fruits. 


Newton was one day asked ‘ How he had discov- 
ered the true system of the Universe ?’ He replied, 
‘By continually thinking upon it.” He was. fre- 
quently heard to declare, “ that if he had done the 
world any service, it was due to nothing but industry 
und patient thought, that he kept the subject under 
consideration constantly before him, and waited till 
the first dawning opened gradually by little and lit- 
tle to a full and clear light. 


_ Aristocracy of Wealth. We very much fear there 
HIS growing up in this country an aristocratic feeling 
founded on the most fleeting of all acquisitions— 
wealth. It is developing itself in a thousand ways, 
and inthe most absurd manner. And what is most 
singular, is, that the suddenly made rich, the most 
grossly ignorant, uneducated, and vulgar of this 
class, make the most display, and discover the least 
regard for the humble condition of life from which 
they themselves have emerged. 


Why is the Native party like a broken Bank? 
Because it can’t redeem its promises. 

' A dreadful little for a shilling,” said a penurious 
fellow to a physician, who dealt him out an emetic 
— can’t you give more ?” baw b 

When you hear a young lady express aversion 
for little children, infer that her heart has been ossi- 
fied by tight lacing. 

_ At Beaumaris assizes there being no cause. or 
prisoner for trivl, the learned judge ‘laconically 
addressing the grand jury said, “ gentleriien there 


are 


? 
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are neither causes nor prisoners, 80 vty abbas 
is to discharge you.” DERSRP EI o:f myn y charge 
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wo worthy, but- 
i evening reeling , 
. » discussing ities as 
as their cops and hiceups a: ei i 
said solemnly—Europe’s true balance must 
o’erthrown. ‘To which the other replied—Da, 

Europe’s balance—try to keep your own. — 


Sucker says that when he goes on a spree he | 
willing to bear any fair examination of his ¢ nN 
by his wife; but to be cross- 
can’t submit to no how. 

PRE Se, HO TO 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
_ Resolved, That this Committee recommend to the me 
bers and friends of the National Reform Association ; 
measures be immediately taken to establish the 


Rieuts as a daily paper. 
( The most ‘effectual way to have the P, p 
daily, is to increase the list of the Advocate. 


—— ——_ 


(> Sranpine Norice.—We sometimes send back num- 
bers of our paper to postmasters, or other citizens, (when 
we have no fresh ones to spare,) merely as specimens, wit). 
out regard to their staleness or condition, When, therefore 
any person receives a copy of the paper, he will understand 
that it is sent gratuitously : we ask nothing in return, but its 
exhibition to his friends. 
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{> Subscribers to this paper should be careful not to let 

one be destroyed ; and, if they do not intend to bind them, 

should send them to their iriends in the country. Single 
; ¢ & 


papers, in many instances, have done much good in procur- 
ing subscribers and extending a knowledge of the Principles 
Bis. ie Hh 
AGENTS. - 

(>> This paper is kept for sale and Subscribers’ Names 
received, at the following places:—Martin Stediff’s barber's 
shop, 104 Bayard street; C. Locklin’s Refectory, 22 Cros. 
by street, near Grand; and at Mr. John Morgan’s Separ 
Store, 52 Eighth Avenue. , . 


(> Mr. E.'S. Mannine is authorized to collect Adver. 
tisements for this paper, and receive pay for the same. 
ACHINE PRINTING PRESSES, manufactured by James 
Maxwell, 259 Bowery, New York. Double-frisket” Adams 
Presses altered. to Single (requiring but one feeder) by a simple 
and efficient arrangement. Bookbinders’ Machinery. Printery 
and Bookbinders’ Apparatus, of every description, made to orde; 
or repaired on reasonable terms. f8 tf 





E. PHILLIPS returns his sincerc thanks to his friends 
and the public for past favors, and solicits their attention 
to his general assortment of HATS, CAPS, and 
MUFFS, at his store, 2344 Bleecker street, where these 
articles may be had extraordinarily cheap for cash. ‘fel 3m* 


W E..can’t stop him no how! 
Go he will to old Boss RI- 
CHARDS 325 HUDSON, fis 
Shoe Store above Vandam street. 
That’s, right, go there and save 
your shillings on your Shoes and 
dollars on your Boots. 
Great and wonderful doings ai 
325 Hudson, the first Store above Vandam street. 

Old Boss Richards himself isthere. Canal street is outdone. 
Carmine and Chatham streets can’t begin to compete with him. 
Why he has thousands there of every kind, 

To fit the foot or please the mind. 
Only one trial is requesite to prove the un 
bargains at Old Boss Richard’s Boot and Shoe S$ 
son, first door above Vandam street. 


Fall Style of Hats.—J. M. TICE and (0, 


invite the attention of the Public to their large and 





ae 


heard of greal 
tore, 325 Ho7- 
fel 3m 








tmmrettfinkenrnmtrrens mitiateeewd Cape men: on hand, 
at their Emporium of Fashion, No.9 Bowery, where 
Z the most fastidious cannot help being suited, and the 
most economical will find it greatly to their advantage to purchase. 
Superfine Nutria Hats 
Second and ‘Third qualities... .. 
Superfine French Moleskin ....- 24and3 


N.B. Also on hand—A beutiful assortment of Children’s fancy 
Silk Velvet Caps. n 23 3m 








ANN and McKIMM’S gheap Clothing Establishment, 25 
Carmine street.— At this well known general cash Clothing 
Establishment, Clothing of every description can be had ready 
made or furnished to order, cheaper than at any other house in the 
United States, when the quality of the garment is taken into con. 
sideration. The subscribers have ulways an hand a very extensive 
variety of Clothing, suitable for all seasons, and they do. not hesi- 
tate to say that customers cannot be better suited at any other 
establish:nent. F 

The subscribers are much gratified with the very general satis- 
faction expressed by their numerous customers, through a period of 
the last six years, and they hope, by using every means in theit 
p wer, to contine to give the same satisfaction, not only to Jieir 
_ customers, but also to all those who may be pleased to patronize 
them. 

M.and M. wish it to be distinctly understood, that every garment 
made to order by them, is warranted to fit; and any garment that 
does not suit in every respect may be left. They wish every (us 
tomerto be satisfied withthe fit of his garment, and also to be sa- 
tisfied that he has the value of his money. 


MANN & McKIMM 
Are buying for CASH every thing that is New, Fashionable, and 
Cheap, that relates to the Clothing Business; and they would cal! 
the particular attention of those wanting Clothing to their super) 
ork of extra super French and English 
BROADCLOTHS & CASSIMERES, 
Beavers and Pilots,’ 
RICH VELVET, SATIN AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
&e., &c., &e. 

Any of the above will bejsold by the piece or yard as low as | 
any Dry Goods Store in the city, and garments made from the sam 
in the most fashionable style, at :he following low prices, 

Fine Dress Coats from $10 to 18 | Fine Frock Coats from $12to~! 
Wool Black and Fancy Cashmere Pants, from - $4 00 to 5 
Satinet and Low Priced Cashmere Pants “ 1 75 to 5 W 
Satin and Fancy Vests, from : - ' 100 to4W 

Any person desirous of furnishing their own goods can have ti"! 
made in the best style, at the following low prices—.4 Full Sw! 
Surnished in 24 hours. 

PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING—A FIT IN ALL CA‘! 
WARRANTED: 2 : 
Dress Coats, from $5 00to 8 00 | Pants, from $1 25to!® 
Frock Coats, “ 0 0010900] Vests, « - 125tol 
Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats proportionably !0" 
Fashions reeeived from Paris and London monthly. 
Boys’ Clothing cut and made in the latest style at equally low pre’ 
A Rich Assortment of 
HANDKERCHIES, SCARFS, STOCKS, AND CRAVATS) 
Also, Shirts, Bosoms, Collars, Gloves and S uspenier s, 
And an extensive variety of Tailors’ trimming». 
ir N.B.—THE TRADE supptied with Sack, Office, 
Business Coats, by the Dozen, at the lowest wholesale pri¢°*- 
Terms invariably Cash. MANN and McKIMM; 
d7tf 25 Carmine stree! 
—— 
JPU4GS, BANNERS, BUNTING.—Mrs. Susan Newell. 0 
tional and Fancy Flag Maker, 166 William, near Boekms! 
street, New York, executes to order flags of all kinds, and keeprr 
hand a general assortment of “ The Star Spangled Banner,” made 
the best materials, and in the most substantial manner. 
numbers, and devices of every description neatly inserted. 


a 


and 
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ROOKS, Manufacturer of DICK’S PATENT ELAST!" 
METALLIC SHANKS, for Boots and Shoes. This u"'s!" 
and useful invention as met the approbation of every gentlem*” : 
taste who has fairly tested its value, and is rapidly coms 
eneral use among all persons who regard ease, grace, comfer! ; “ 
durability as desirabile'requisites in their boots and shoes. It ve E 
the boot or shoe more elastic, preserves its original style and $l 
and gives the hollow part a beautiful and elevated arch ; the ”~ 
allowing the heel'to be worn very low without exposing the et 
loon strap to injury. It also keeps the foot from pressing for 
and retain it in a natural and easy position. 

The undersigned, and John Dick, 109 Nassau . 
only persons who make and sell boots and shoes with thie i A 
tion, in the eitiae ‘of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey ©! ce 
dealers who wish to purchase these: boots ‘to sellin other P 





» the 
street, are : 
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must buy them ot the subscriber. 
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; I 
a fashionable p*. 





Ge “desirous of obtaini 
beste cameel tke manner above oO 


a , are invited 
call at 138 Nassau street. [o4mj''" 
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